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CONFUSION IN STREET NUMBERS 



A TTENTION is called to a letter from Mr. Clem- 
'^ ens Moffett on page 428 regarding the confu- 
sion of house numbers in the streets and avenues 
of New York City. Residents themselves find 
great difficulty in finding the whereabouts of a 
given number. Desiring to reach a given build- 
ing by trolley, subway or elevated rail, one is at 
a loss to know where to stop at the station or 
cross-street, that is reasonably near the address. 
Having found the general region, one is confronted 
in many cases by a puzzle rising from faults in num- 
bering. In many buildings the numbers are absent 
entirely or so badly placed as to be almost useless 
for the purpose. In others there seems to be an 
intention in the misleading number — as where shops 
on a side street near an avenue give the number 
as of the avenue instead of the side street. Instances 
of this kind spring from the desire to have the 
avenue address on the paper of the firm, in order to 
give a fictitious importance to the business. 

There should be a law — and rigidly enforced — 
compelling every owner of a building to have the 
house number over its entrance door and in such 
a manner that it may easily be seen at all times 
either because of its size or because of being 
properly lighted. 

If residents are annoyed by this foolishness and 
by the slovenly ways of house owners, what shall 
we say of the city that takes no care of the legiti- 
mate rights of the non-residents who throng our 
streets, of foreigners and transient visitors. Is it 
not one, and a serious instance among many, of the 
indifference displayed by the citizens of New York 
to the convenience of others? Again the public has 
to ask : Is there a Board of Aldermen, and does this 
body pretend to look after the most elementary con- 
ditions in the largest city of the western world? 



It might be a fair case for the national govern- 
ment to bring its power to bear on municipal gov- 
ernments and insist on a proper numbering of 
houses in large cities for the obvious relief of postal 
employees and the letter-carriers; these have the 
right to complain of such gross misconduct, because 
they suffer from it. The public should not be subject- 
ed to delays and confusion in the delivery of the 
mails. It adds to the cost of the postal system and is 
a serious loss to individuals. Are we to continue to 
submit to this imbecility on the part of our munici- 
pal government and warrant the reproach made by 
the rest of the country that we are too selfish to 
give the time to set our city in order? 

The example of European cities might be offered 
to show how Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Milan and other 
places provide for the convenience of citizens and 
the strangers within their gates; but apparently 
examples drawn from abroad have little effect with 
American municipal bodies. More effectual is the 
appeal to the loss occasioned the pocket by lack of 
a comprehensive and thoroughgoing system like the 
one roughly sketched by our correspondent. It is 
not New York alone that suffers. The same trouble 
exists in almost every one of the huge cities of the 
Union, and as their size grows it becomes more and 
more oppressive. New York is the worst sinner 
because there the pressure of population is the great- 
est. To a greater or less degree it is a problem 
for all cities ; delay will merely make the confusion 
and loss of time and money more intolerable. Here 
is a campaign all chalked out for City clubs composed 
of men and women who labor for the good of the 
community and do what they can to enlighten the 
ignorance, cut the red tape and shame the culpable 
inefficiency of city officials who are paid to neglect 
the most elementary needs of the commonwealth. 



"THE READER" AND "THETIS" 

Paintings by John Hemming Fry 

See frontispiece and page 383 



THE frontispiece this month, engraved by Tim- 
othy Cole, is from the painting "The Reader" 
by a veteran American painter John Hemming Fry. 
In addition there is a color print from his "Thetis" 
so that some idea may be had of his coloring. 

About the composition of "The Reader" there 
is not much to be said. It shows simply a woman 
partly draped, seated and absorbed in reading a 
book. Its chief charm as a composition is its repose, 
obtained by observing that ancient Greek law of all 
good art — balance of masses. But where this pic- 
ture triumphs is in its singularly subtle, even mys- 
terious quality of atmospheric painting which drew 
from Mr. Cole, the engraver, the remark: "It is 
the most subtle thing I have engraved for many 
a year" — and indeed he has well interpreted this 
quality. 

As a technical achievement this picture stands 
very high and perhaps it may be called Mr. Fry's 
high-water mark merely as a painter — because in 
it he has successfully overcome the most difficult 
thing in painting — ^the rendering of atmosphere. 



As one contemplates the original, it gradually begins 
to live, and that is the highest tribute one can pay 
any artist for his mere craftsmanship ; in that they 
all seek to triumph. 

On page 383 we offer a color plate after the same 
artist's "Thetis," showing the queen of waters 
seated by the rockbound brink of the ocean and 
peering into the depths of the blue transparent 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea. The original is 
small — only twice the size of the photogravure. 
One of Mr. Fry's most charming creations, both as 
to composition of line and color-scheme, it will be 
admired by many. Unfortunately color reproduc- 
tions have not yet progressed far enough at the 
present time to be able to render with complete 
exactitude the color and tone of a painting. 

Both these pictures are suffused with that serene, 
Hellenic beauty which always did and always will 
appeal strongly to the liberal and normal mind. 
In his devotion to the spirit of that sanest of peoples 
Mr. Fry may be called a modern Greek spiritual 
descendant of those who made the Acropolis the 
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world's shrine of beauty; he follows the spirit of 
Greek art without being a slave to any antique form. 
Hence, he confines himself almost exclusively to 
figure pieces, using landscapes and seascapes only 
as accessories, both of which moreover he handles 
with much skill. His works are not well known to 
the public on this side of the Atlantic because he 
has spent many years abroad and never shows his 
pictures at public exhibitions, preferring to exhibit 
in some private gallery, as he has done in London, 
Paris and Rome as well as once in New York. 

One writer said a year ago of Mr. Fry: "There 
are artists, however, who keep themselves untainted 
from violent color, frantic technique, eccentric forms 
and who plough their furrows each in his own 
individual manner, indifferent to the disturbing 
'isms' of the day, and working out their artistic 



salvation along sane and well-considered lines of 
action. To these may be counted John Hemming 
Fry, who for years has sought and found his hap- 
piness in serene representations of the nude, as 
embodying truth and beauty, the precious heritage 
of Greek culture." 

The two pictures that are shown here are fine 
examples of what is meant by pictures of nude 
figures with the nakedness idealized out of th^m, 
because such works as these never rouse prurient 
questions in any mind. 

John Hemming Fry was born in Indiana, studied 
first at the School of Fine Arts in St. Louis, after- 
wards in Paris under Cormon and later under 
Boulanger and Lefevbre, after which he resided 
in Italy and in the Orient. He now has a studio 
in New York. 











As to Spirituality ' 

f 1 1HE word spirituality is so often confounded 
1 with spiritualism, with asceticism, with self- 
"*• flagellation, and with the various "isms" of the 

religious world, that it is misleading when used 

without qualification. 

By spirituality we mean the opposite of materiality. 

That is to say: whatever tends to lift us above the 
deliberate pursuit of a sensual materiality and its 
logical end —a repellant ugliness and helps to lift 
us, not away from a sound virility but up toward 
sentiments, thoughts and forms of life and art that 
are poetic and enduringly beautiftil is spiritual. 
According to this an atheist as well as a deist may 
be actuated by the highest spirituality in life and art. 
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